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illuminate natural phenomena in a manner unsuspected by the
untutored and the illiterate* He is ready for science proper,
Too often, however, this means that he is confronted with the
necessity for memorizing generalizations which convey to his
mind little but what is vague and uninspiring.
In many subjects, however, and particularly in non-scientific
subjects, the terminology employed does not describe as well as
name, and in consequence its acquirement is no guarantee that
a mastery of the subject-matter has been achieved. Difficulties
naturally arise when it is impossible to represent what is described
in a text-book by means of a picture or diagram or when nothing
in the way of an illustrative image can be evoked in the mind of
the reader. It is easy, for example, to explain what is meant by
bimetallism to an adult with the necessary background and ex-
perience to supply a basis for comprehension,, but in the case of
children we may find that after the clearest of explanations they
have gained nothing except a little parrot-knowledge which they
will be able to repeat sufficiently well for examination purposes
and be none the wiser for the performance. Thus, they may learn
to speak of scabies as a parasitic disease, or of pyorrhoea in terms
of gingivitis, without being able to recognize either in the flesh.
It is to be feared that there is a great deal of this kind of pseudo-
knowledge about which is never detected for what it is by those
to whom it is addressed. It is this kind of knowledge by descrip-
tion which we referred to earlier as likely to be without any sure
foundation unless related to the basic knowledge that comes to
us through direct acquaintance with the stubborn facts of life.
15. THE INTERPRETIVE VALUE OF LANGUAGE
It goes without saying that a good* deal of the terminology
to which children are first introduced through school instruction
may be employed to great effect by those who thoroughly grasp
its significance, particularly if it has been associated with practical
interests. A boy known to the present writer was asked to deal
with a clock that had shown a disinclination to work after a
change of position. A little close observation followed by a little
manipulation was sufficient to set it going again. Questioned
about what he had done, the boy said that he had thought the
problem out in terms of two ideas, dead~kvd and parotid) which
had 'occurred to him during xhis observation* The base of the
clock had not been dead-lwd, while the pendulum had not been
swinging in a plane paraUtl to l$ie wheels and other works. In
short, the boy had made intelligent use 6f two simple but funda-
Dentally important concepts which the majority of us acquire